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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



This thesis was inspired by two tragic events that occurred during the course of my studies at the 
Naval Postgraduate School. The first was the bombing of the Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in 
Oklahoma City on 19 April 1995. Former U.S. Army Sergeant Timothy McVeigh has been convicted and 
sentenced to death for his role in this atrocity. His alleged accomplice, former Private First Class Terry 
Nichols is currently awaiting trial. The more recent event, occurring on 7 December 1995, involved the 
racially motivated murders of a black man and woman in Fayetteville, North Carolina. Three members of 
the U.S. Army’s 82nd Airborne Division were convicted for these murders. 

This thesis argues that the involvement of active duty military personnel in white extremist groups 
and activities, no matter how small in numbers, poses a serious threat to the “good order and discipline” 
and ultimate combat effectiveness of the U.S. military. The purpose of this thesis is twofold: 1) to produce 
a reference document that would be of utility to today’s military commander, who is either interested in or 
confronted with this problem; and 2) to offer policy and other recommendations. This study is limited to 
only one segment of extremism in American society - and consequently the U.S. military - that being white 
extremism. Although there are several other American racial or political extremist groups that pose a 
threat to this country and its military, the white groups presently offer the most significant threat. 

Following an introductory chapter, Chapter II defines white extremism and its two subsets: 
Christian Identity and Christian Constitutionalism. 1 The discussion of Christian Identity begins by tracing 
the history of two of its key tenets: white supremacy and a theologically based anti-Semitism. This is 
followed by a brief description of the formation of Identity, its history and beliefs, and a description of 
some of its more prominent figures. Similarly, the section on Christian Constitutionalism traces the history 
of this movement and provides an overview of its ideology. 

Chapter III analyzes nine of the more prominent contemporary groups, with emphasis placed on 
the Militias and the Skinheads, who in my opinion offer the greatest threat to the military. These various 
groups were selected due to their diverse nature, i.e., they include adherents to Identity and/or 

1 James A. Aho, This Thing of Darkness: A Sociology of the Enemy (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1994), 17-18. 
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Constitutionalism, and they range from terrorist organizations to those advocating non-violence. A section 
on member profiles is also included to give the reader an appreciation of what type of person joins these 
particular groups. 

Chapter IV outlines several sociological explanations for white extremism as presented by Idaho 
State University sociologist James Aho. A psychological explanation by University of Michigan 
psychologist Raphael Ezekiel is also presented. 

Chapter V discusses DoD policy in regards to extremist activity by members of the armed forces 
and analyzes and compares the findings, conclusions and recommendations of reports issued by the United 
States Army (USA) and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) in the 
wake of the Fayetteville murders. The remainder of the chapter assesses the extent of white extremism 
DoD-wide. Taking the Army’s and the NAACP’ s finding of negligible involvement of Army personnel in 
white extremist activity, I begin by assuming that this negligible involvement is true for servicemembers 
DoD-wide. This assumption is based on the rather simple, yet fairly accurate proposition that all the 
Services recruit from a cross section of society. This assumption is then tested and subsequently proven by 
analyzing white extremism within my own Service - the USMC. Besides providing an estimate of the 
scope of the problem, this analysis, along with the facts surrounding the Fayetteville case, allow 
assumptions to be made in regards to the demographics of white extremism within the military. The 
assumptions are: 1) that skinhead participation by servicemembers consists of groups of individuals 

concentrated in a few units (i.e. an Army division and a Marine regiment and air wing) and that these 
groups are not connected to skinhead groups outside the military; and 2) servicemember participation in 
other white extremist groups, such as the KKK and the militias, most likely consists of individuals widely 
scattered throughout the armed forces who have affiliations with groups outside the military. 

DoD has implemented several of the recommendations given by the Army Task Force and the 
NAACP Task Force, and this should decrease the threat of white (or any racial) extremism within the ranks 
even further. In addition to these recommendations, I propose six others: 1) the prohibition of passive 
participation in extremist groups; 2) that leaders receive periodic training in the indicators of extremist 
activity and information on local extremist groups; 3) that minorities are spread evenly throughout units so 
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as to be present at the smallest sub-units possible; this should prevent the appearance or reality of 
“ethnically oriented” units and should allow small unit leaders to observe how their majority and minority 
subordinates interact; 4) servicemembers should likewise be assigned to barracks rooms based on these 
ethnically diverse small units; 5) the DoD should prohibit the policy of “open installations;” and 6) the 
DoD (e.g. the Defense Equal Opportunity Management Institute (DEOMI) 2 ) should consult with those in 
academia who are subject matter experts on extremism. 

Even with the implementation of the recommendations made by the Army, the NAACP and I, the 
future does hold several uncertainties. Projected U.S. minority population growth vis-a-vis the white 
majority, for example, offers some highly thought-provoking issues for the future of this country and its 
military. According to the U.S. Census Bureau, the minority population is expected to expand from 26.7% 
of total U.S. population in 1996 to 47.2% by the year 2050. Of more significance to the military is the fact 
that minorities will comprise 64% of the recruitment age males (i.e. 18-22 years) in the U.S. by 2050. 3 The 
obvious question becomes - ‘If white extremism is a problem today for America and its military, what is in 
store for the future?’ 



2 DEOMI is the DoD organization that has oversight for the entire DoD Equal Opportunity Program 
* U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P25-1 130, “Population Projections of the 

United States by Age, Sex, Race, and Hispanic Origin: 1995 to 2050.” 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



This thesis was inspired by two tragic events that occurred during the course of 
my studies at the Naval Postgraduate School. The first event was the bombing of the 
Alfred P. Murrah Federal Building in Oklahoma City on 19 April 1995. Former U.S. 
Army Sergeant Timothy McVeigh has been convicted and sentenced to death for his role 
in this atrociy. His alleged accomplice, former Private First Class Terry Nichols is 
currently awaiting trial. The more recent event, occurring on 7 December 1995, involved 
the racially motivated murders of a black man and woman in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina. Three members of the U.S. Army’s 82nd Airborne Division were convicted for 
these murders. In the aftermath of the Fayetteville slayings, the Secretary of Defense 
directed all service chiefs to assess the presence of extremism within their particular 
service. The Army was also mandated to act as the lead Department of Defense (DoD) 
agency in the assessment of current DoD policy. 

This study is limited to only one segment of extremism in American society - and 
consequently the U.S. military - that being white extremism. Although there are several 
other American racial or political extremist groups that pose a threat to this country and 
its military, the white groups presently offer the most significant threat. The involvement 
of active duty, military personnel in white extremist groups and activities poses a serious 
threat to the “good order and discipline” and ultimate combat effectiveness of the U.S. 
military. This thesis argues that countering this threat requires that commanders at all 
levels have a generic knowledge of these groups and this phenomenon, a clear 
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understanding of DoD policy, and a concrete set of tools to deal with this problem. My 
intent in writing this thesis is to produce a reference document that would be of utility to 
today’s military commander. Although there is considerable literature available on the 
many aspects of white extremism, what is lacking is a user-friendly, single source that 
consolidates and synthesizes this literature. 

Another goal of this thesis is to articulate the recommendations advocated by the 
United States Army (USA) and the National Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP) in reports they issued after the Fayetteville slayings. These reports are 
entitled The Secretary of the Army’s Task Force Report on Extremist Activities: 
Defending American Values and the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, Task Force Report On Community and Military Response To White 
Supremacist Activities In and Around Military Bases and will be referred to henceforth as 
the Army Report and the NAACP Report respectively. Following this discussion of the 
Army’s and the NAACP’s recommendations, I will present some recommendations of 
my own. 

The recent events in Oklahoma City and Fayetteville underscore the importance 
and relevance of this study. However, the significance of this thesis becomes even more 
acute when one considers certain sociological trends and forecasts. Projected U.S. 
minority population growth vis-a-vis the white majority, for example, offers some highly 
thought-provoking issues for the future of this country and its military. According to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, the minority population is expected to expand from 26.7 % of total 
U.S. population in 1996 to 47.2% by the year 2050. Of more significance to the military, 
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is the fact that minorities will comprise 64% of the recruitment age males (i.e. 18-22 
years) in the U.S. by 2050 4 The obvious question becomes - ‘If white extremism is a 
problem today for America and its military, what is in store for the future?’ 

In addition to McVeigh and Nichols, the involvement of other former military 
personnel in white extremist groups and activities also underscores the relevance of this 
thesis. Another case involving a former serviceman was the tragic August 1992 Ruby 
Ridge standoff between the Weaver family and federal marshals. Randall Weaver and his 
wife, who was killed in this incident, had been described as white extremists. Although 
this event garnered much publicity and Congressional debate, a fact that does not seem to 
be widely known is that Mr. Weaver was a former Army sergeant and Green Beret who 
served from 1968-1 971. 5 

Another ex-soldier who emerged out of the Ruby Ridge saga was retired Green 
Beret Colonel James “Bo” Gritz. Brought in as an “impartial” mediator, Gritz helped to 
bring the standoff to an end. Gritz is himself a controversial figure who has been 
described as the model for “Rambo” and he has been linked more or less to white 
extremism. Perhaps the most prominent participant in the white extremist milieu was 
another retired Army colonel by the name of William Potter Gale. Gale had served on 
General Mac Arthur’s staff during World War II and subsequently became a founding 
father of Christian Identity as well as the Posse Comitatus movement. 6 



4 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Series P25-1 130. 

5 Aho, This Thing of Darkness, 54-55. 

6 Ibid., 64-65. Michael Barkun, Religion and the Racist Right: The Origins of the Christian Identity 
Movement (Chapel Hill: The University of North Carolina Press, 1994), 66-67 & 69. 
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Chapter II of this thesis defines white extremism and its two subsets: Christian 
Identity and Christian Constitutionalism. The discussion of Christian Identity will begin 
by tracing the history of two of its key tenets: white supremacy/racism against non- 
Caucasians and a theologically based anti-Semitism. This will be followed by a brief 
description of the formation of Identity, its history and beliefs, and a description of some 

n 

of its more prominent figures. Similarly, the section on Christian Constitutionalism 
traces the history of this movement and provides an overview of its ideology. Knowledge 
of the historical information presented in this section is critical for an understanding of 
the white extremist movement today, illustrating how some of these organizations come 
and go, yet the basic ideological ideas get passed on. 

Chapter III will analyze nine of the more prominent contemporary groups, with 
emphasis placed on the Militias and the Skinheads, who in my opinion, offer the greatest 
threat to the military. These various groups were selected due to their diverse nature, i.e., 
they include adherents to Identity and /or Constitutionalism, and they range from terrorist 
organizations to those advocating non-violence. A section on member profiles will also 
be included to give the reader an appreciation of what type of person joins these particular 
groups. 

Chapter IV will outline several explanations for the existence of contemporary 
white extremism and/or why certain individuals become involved in white extremist 
groups and activities. Various sociological explanations discussed by Idaho State 



7 Aho, This Thing of Darkness, 17-18. 
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University sociologist James Aho will be presented, followed by a psychological 
explanation offered by University of Michigan psychologist Raphael Ezekiel. 

Chapter V will articulate DoD policy in regards to extremist activity by members 
of the armed forces and analyze and compare the findings, conclusions and 
recommendations of the Army Task Force and the NAACP Task Force. The remainder 
of the chapter is dedicated to assessing the extent of white extremism within the DoD. 
Taking the Army’s and the NAACP’s finding of negligible involvement of Army 
personnel in white extremist activity, I begin by assuming that this negligible 
involvement is true for servicemembers DoD-wide. This assumption is based on the 
rather simple, yet fairly accurate proposition that all the Services recruit from a cross 
section of society. I then test this assumption by analyzing white extremism within my 
own Service - the USMC. Besides providing an estimate of the scope of the problem, 
this analysis, along with the facts surrounding the Fayetteville case, allows assumptions 
to be made in regards to the demographics of white extremism within the military (i.e., 
assumptions as to whether these extremists are clustered in a few units or whether they 
are spread throughout the entire force). This thesis concludes with a discussion of some 
additional recommendations I feel should be implemented. 
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II. WHITE EXTREMIST TYPES & IDEOLOGIES 



A. TYPES & IDEOLOGIES 

University of Nevada political scientist Leonard Weinberg effectively capsulizes 

who the radical right are not when he discusses how the phenomenon can be exaggerated: 

This may be accomplished by expanding the meaning of radical rightism to include such 
movements as the New Right and the New Christian Right, that is, a constellation of 
organizations with some mass support, considerable financial resources, and a good deal 
of influence in setting the agenda for recent conservative administrations in Washington. 

To do this, however, is to distort the picture and practice a kind of academic 
McCarthyism. To be sure, there may be some blurring of difference at the fringes (e.g., 
the John Birch Society, former Arizona governor Evan Meecham), but New Right and 
New Christian Right groups publicly disavow racism and, if anything, represent 
themselves as more philo- then anti-Semitic. Their enemies are secular humanists, 
liberals, and Communists, not blacks, Jews, and foreigners. 8 



In 1990, James Aho published a comprehensive study of white extremist groups 
in Idaho entitled The Politics of Righteousness: Idaho Christian Patriotism. It was here 
that he classified the various groups into one or more of three types: Identity Christians, 
Christian Constitutionalists, and Issue-oriented Patriots. Where possible, I have sought to 
use this classification in my discussion of the particular groups below. I have, however, 
completely eliminated one of Aho’s types from the rubric of white extremism, that being 
the Issue-oriented Patriots. The groups that compose this type are the Christian Coalition, 
Home Schoolers, Right-to-Life groups, the Moral Majority, etc. These groups are the 
non-radical ones that Weinberg describes and they are therefore more properly classified 
as conservative right wing than white extremist. They gamer condemnation and their 
opponents label them extremist when fanatical or mentally disturbed fringe elements of 

8 Peter H. Merkl & Leonard Weinberg, Encounters with the Contemporary Radical Right (Boulder: 
Westview Press, 1993), 192-193. 
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such groups commit criminal or terrorist acts. For example, the sensational abortion 
clinic slayings in the last couple of years by Michael Griffin and John Salvi are examples 
of how the actions of two demented individuals can cause the condemnation of all those 
who are pro-life advocates. 

Aho differentiates between Christian Constitutionalists and Identity Christians as 
follows, “...the division between Constitutionalism and Identity is taken to pivot around 
the question of who is alleged to be behind the conspiracy to subvert America’s 
institutions: Identity Christians, however they might disagree over the precise meaning 
of the word, hold ‘Jews’ responsible for America’s plight. Constitutionalists are reluctant 
to point to a definite ethnic, racial, or religious group, favoring instead abstract categories 
like ‘insiders,’ ‘Bilderbergers,’ ‘trilateralists,’ ‘the hidden hand,’ ‘the network,’ or ‘force 
x.’” 9 The ideologies of these two sub-sets of white extremism will be discussed in detail 
below. It must be pointed out beforehand that neither of these ideologies are a university 
level complex system of thought but rather constitute a complex of slogans, myths, and 
beliefs signaled in phrases, symbols and actions. 

B. CHRISTIAN IDENTITY 

This section begins by discussing the historical origins of two key tenets of 
Christian Identity: white supremacy and a theologically based anti-Semitism. This will 
be followed by a brief description of the formation of this movement, its history and 
beliefs, and a description of some of its more prominent figures. As stated earlier, 
knowledge of the historical information presented in this section is critical for an 

9 James A. Aho, The Politics of Righteousness: Idaho Christian Patriotism (Seattle: University of 
Washington Press, 1990), 18. 
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